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BU S the capital Uſes of the Ichthyocolla, conſidered 
as the only Medium of printing from Nature, there are 
other Uſes to which it may be applied, and which are far from 
being inconſiderable or unworthy Notice from the mot curious 
Arti. As a Glue, it muſt be allowed the Nlrongeſt in Na- 
ture; and though too expenſive for the common Purpoſes of 
the Joiner, yet it will be found extremely ſerviceable to the 
Ladies in Caſes of their broken China, Glaſſes, fine 
Ea:itien Ware, Cc. the fractured Parts of which may be ſo 
xic ly joined, that the Fracture in many Caſes will not appear; 
and broken Bowls, Diſhes, Glaſſes, &c, ſo put together will 
h: d any Fiuids that are not hot; far cold Water will not diſ- 
folve this Glue. For this Method of mending (or rather re- 
floring) China and Glaſs, the Glue muſt be made very hot (but 
not to boil) and alſo the Surfaces of the broken Parts muſt be 
th roughly heated, then being nicely touched over with a Camel- 
hair Bruſh dipped in the hot Glue, and gently preſſed together, 
and ſo held for a little Time, the Parts will be firmly conſoli- 
dat d; and may, when cold, be cleanſed with cold Water. So 
inconceivably ſtrong is the Addheſion, that when I have ſpread 
it upon poliſhed Glaſs, and then taken it off when cold and diy, 
it has aftually brought off the Surface of the Glaſs along with it- 
felf. And by mixing it with Steel Filing you may form them 
in an artificial Bar, very ſirong, and when touched in the 
uſual Way, will attract and repel Iron, as other Magnets de, 
and thus many other curious Experiments may be tried for the 
Improvement of Arts. | 
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The ART of PRT? ING or taking 
IMPRESSIONS from Matural 
SUBJECIS. 


SEW HE Art I am going to deſcribe, may be pro- 
_ 2 perly intitled, TYpocrRaPHia NaTURA, or the 
KIEL ART of PIN TIN G from NaTuRE, that is, from 
Natural Types by Impreſſions of J7chthyocolla, or 
Tüinglaſs; for I have found by conſiderable Experience, that 
moſt Subjects of the Animal, Vegelable, and Fail KI x GDOUs 
afford great Variety of Bodies which I call Natural Types, 
becauſe they anſwer the ſame Purpoſe as literal Types in com- 
mon Printing, viz. for impreſſing their Forms, Figures, 
Characters, Lineaments, and every Feature, upon fine tranſ- 
parent Lamine or Plates of inglaſs, as the Letters &c. com- 
municate theirs to Paper. 
As there is nothing ſo delightful to a rational Mind as the 
- Contemplation of Nature, ſo nothing can be ſuppoſed to ex- 
ceed the Pleaſare that ſuch Perſons muſt be ſuſceptible of, and 
really feel, in the moſt perfect Imitation of the Works of Nature 
by means of Iſinglaſs only; for though many Ways and Me- 
thods have been invented by the Lovers of Natural Science 
to take and n the Impreſſions and Forms of Natural Ob- 
A 2 gects, 
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jets, yet no one has been found to anſwer that End, or ſucceed 
to their Wiſhes. The Method I here preſent to the Public, I 
can recommend as the moſt adequate for all ſuch Intentions, as 
the Phænomena of Natural Objects may be ſo nicely and ex- 
quiitely imitated in Form, Lineaments, and Colour, that the 
Tyþe has been taken for the Prototype, or the Copy for the Ori- 
ginal, in many Inſtances of Leaves, Shells, &c. of which I 
can produce plenty of Examples. 

I know no Way ſo good as this for making a Hortus Siccus, 
which, in the uſual Way, has always a mean Aſpect, and 
a poor Effect. The Plants and their Leaves, Stalks, &c. in- 
cloſed between Papers, decay, dry, looſe their Colour, and be- 
come brittle ; and by ſuch Incidents are uſeleſs in very few 
Years; whereas juſt the Contrary happens when the Garden of 
Nature is jrintel off in Jfnglaſs Copies, and properly coloured, 
which then may be always viewed in its Bloom ; the Leaves, 
F LOWERS, Farina, &c. ever appear vivid, ſtrong, and natural, 
without being in the leaſt liable to decay in any Length of 
Tme; and are preſerved in a very ſmall Compaſs. | 

To practiſe this curious Art with Eaſe and Succeſs, you will 
provide the following Apparatus of Infiruments, viz. (1.) A 
plane poliſhed marble Slab, about 12 or 15 Inches long, 8 or 
10 Inches wide, and 4 of an Inch thick; becauſe Iſinglaſs, 
when dry, will ſeparate from Marble with the utmoſt Eaſe, and 
often of its own Accord. If Marble be not at hand, a Piece 
of Slate, or ſmooth Braſs will do. (2.) Three ſmall Bruſhes 
of Camel's Hair, and ditto of Hog's Briſtles of the fineſt Sort, 
and of different Sizes, nicely pointed with Sciſſars. (3.) A 
Knife with a very thin Blade, with a round End about 3 or 4 


Tenths of an Inch wide, and always kept very ſharp on a Hone. 
(J.) A Piece of Lead or thick Braſs, about 4 Inches long, and 


3 wide; : an Inch at one End is to be bent down at Right 
Angles, that it may be placed on any riſing Part of a Leaf, &c. 
to keep it down by its Weight. (5.) Two equal Pieces of 
Lead about 6 Inches long, 3 wide, and 3 thick, lined on the 


Bottom with fine thin Leather, and a {mall Braſs Ring ſcrewed. 
into 
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between Papers; one on each Side the Rib, to preſs it ſmooth. 
(6.) Braſs Nippers, or Pincers, for holding or moving the 
Leaves, Shells, Wings of Inſects, &c. as there may be oc- 
caſion. (J.) For thoſe who chuſe to be very nice and exact in 
this Art of Natural Printing, I would recommend a Frame 
of Wood with two Spirit-Levels on which to place the Marble 
Plane ; becauſe then the Medals, Leaves, &c. might be readily 
brought to a horizontal Pofition by Screws, and the Glue be 
ſpread moſt equally upon them. (8.) Medals and other Ob- 
jets which have a Relievo, or uneven Surfaces, require to be 
placed upon Rings of Braſs or Wood of different Sizes, about 
2 or 2 an Inch high. (9.) A fine and ſharp pointed Pen- 
knife ; and another ditto with the End of the Blade about the 
Tenth of an Inch broad, and very thin and ſharp; not round, 
but ſquare or rectangular. (10.) Two or three Sewing- 
Needles fixed in ſmall rcund Handles of different Sizes. 
(11.) Ditto Pieces of long fine Braſs Wire, pointed at the End, 
and very ſpringy or elaſtic ; theſe are often neceſſary in Shell- 
Impreſſions. (12.) A large Book with folding Leaves to con- 
tain the Hortus Siccus, or rather Mus uu of Natural Paints 
or Po TRAITS, with the two above-mentioned Leaden Weights 


placed upon it, to keep the Impreſſions always even and 


ſmooth. | 

As the Leaves of VEceTaRrLEs are their moſt charac- 
teriſtic Parts, they will, of Courſe, be the principal Subject of 
this Art; and in order to take their Px1xnTs or ImMPrEsSSIONS 
in the moſt ready and perfect Manner. I have found by Ex- 
perience, the following Method muit be purſced; (1.) The 
Leaves (or Branches of Leaves) ſhould be gathered in the - 
Months of JuLy and Aucusr; for when they are too young, 
or too old, they do not altogether ſo well. (2.) They ſhould 
be entire and ſound; as flat or even as poſible. (3.) They 
ſhould have all the Variety of Figure or Form peculiar to the 
Species; and of the largeſt Size. (4.) About half an Inch 
of the Tail or Foot-Stalk of the Leaf ſhould be leſt on with ft. 
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(S.) Leaves that are not ſmooth and even naturally, muſt be 
made ſo by placing them between the Leaves of a Book, with 
the Weights on the Top of it; and in 8 or 10 Hours Time, they 
uill be ſufficiently planiſhed, (6.) Then with a fine Hair 
Bruth dipped in Gum-Water, Paſte, Starch, &c. beſmear the 
Face ot the Leaf, and lay it on the Marble or Slate, taking Care 
to preſs out all the Air between; and let them remain till they 
are dry. (7.) The Iſinglaſs being juſt melted, or liquiſied, take 
it out of the Vial with a Bruſh, and lay it over all the Surface of 
the Leaf very evenly, adjuſting it to a Level by the Screws, &c. 
if you have them, (8.) When the firſt Layer is dry, put on a 
ſecond; and when that is dry, a third, which will be ſuffi- 
cient in general. (9.) This drying of the Impreſſions muſt be 
gradual, and in the Shade, by no means near a hot Fire or 
the Sun. | | 
The Proceſs now given relates only to the taking off fugle 
Impreſſions from Mcdals, Leaves, Shells, &. And though 
ſuch fingle Prints will be extremely perfect and natural, yet they 
may be {till improved, by taking off a double Impreſſion, eſpe- 
cially from Leaves, where one Impreſſion is made immediately 
from the Leaf, and the other is made from that while it lies 
upon the Leaf, and yet ſo very nice as to exhibit the fineſt 
and minuteſt Strokes or Lineaments which Nature herſelf has 
drawn on the Leaf. And not only a double, but a triple Im- 
preſſion may be eaſily taken from the Leaf, or Medal, at once; 
and all true Copies of the Original; each fo exactly tallying 
with the other, that all hree together make but one Impreſſion in 
Appearance. | 
The Reaſon of my hitting upon the Method of taking a /econd 
Impreſſion from the fi, was the difficulty of ſeparating the firſt 
Impreſſion from ſome Sorts of Leaves, eſpecially thoſe of a 
looſe and ſpongy Texture, or Surface; but there is a ſeeret 
Quality in ſome Leaves of a cloſe and folid Texture, and even 
a fine polite ſurface, which will cauſe the Glue to adhere fo 
very firmly, and be imbibed ſo intimately, as to make a Sepa- 


ration of the Impreſſion extremely difficult, ſometimes im- 
poſſible ; 
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8 1 5 polible; in all ſuch | Galen the Method of double or triple 


Impreſſions is abſolutely neceſſary, and will never fail you of the 


* fineſt Portraits in all the rich Variety of Foliage in Plants, Flowers, 


&c. which every where preſents itſelf in the Field of Nature. 
The Iſinglaſs being dry for the firſt Impreſſion, you dip the 
Bruſh in the green Vegetable Tinture (prepared for this Pur- 
poſe) and ſpread it equally over the whole Surface of the dry 
Glue'upon the Leaf; it will very ſoon be dry; and if you go 
over it with the Tincture a ſecond Time, it will be more ef- 
effectual: When this is done, juſt before the Tincture is quite 


_ evaporated put on another Layer of Iſinglaſs; and when that 


is nearly dry, lay on another; and theſe when dry will make 
a 2d Impreſſion, eaſily ſeparable from the firſt, If a third Im- 
preſſion be deſired, you apply the Tincture again upon the 2d; 
and then upon that the Iſinglaſs is twice ſpread as before. 


Three Impreſſions are as many as moſt Leaves will bear.“ 


If the Green Tincture be put in a ſufficient Quantity on the 


Surface of the Leaf itſelf, the firſt Impreſſion will, generally, 
| ſeparate ſo readily as to leave the Leaf entire; and both the 


Leaf, and 1, 2, or 3 Impreſſions will be all together connected 
on the Foot-Stalk of the Leaf, and will thus make an agreeable 
Appearance to the Eye of the curious Naturaliſt. 

After the Impreſſions are thorough dry, you take them off 
from the Slate, Marble, &c. by paſling the fine Point of the 
Pen-knife under the Edge of the Leaf (begining at the Stalk,) 
and going all round the extreme Parts, they will eaſily ſepa- 
rate from the Slate; and then the Knife, with the broad thin 
Top, being carefully infinuated under the Leaf, it will readily 
riſe entire from the Plane, 

The Leaf thus raiſed and dry, is to be drawn over the Finger 
with an incurved Motion, ſeveral Times on both Sides; this 


diſpoſes the Laminæ of Iſinglaſs to be eaſily ſeparated with the 


Point of the Knife, both from the Leaf and from each other; 
and then Pieces of Blue Paper put between the Impreſſions, 


* From ſome Leaves you may take four, viz. two from each Side, as 
Mey have Ribs equally ſtrapg and raiſed on the Face as on the Back, 


they 
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they are to be laid by as finiſhed. And after a fimfar Man- 
ner you proceed with Shells, Cryſtals, Minerals, and all other 
natural Productions, whoſe Surfaces will admit of being copied. 
The Advantages peculiar to this Method of taking Im, 
preſſions above all others by Su/phur, Scaling-Wax, Plaiſter of 
Paris, &c. are the following, viz. (1.) The Impreſſions are here 
tranſparent, but opake in every other Way. (2. ) On this Ac- 


count the Figure, Texture, and fineſt Lineaments, are more 


conſpicuous and evident in the Impreſſions than in the Leaf itſelf. 
(3+) The Perfection of the Copy or Print in this Way, as much ex- 
ceeds the Caſts by Plaiſter, as the Fluidity of heated Glue exceeds 
| that of coarſe terreſtrial Matter. (4.) They are extremely thin 


. and light, all others being thick, clumſy, and heavy. (5.) They 
are extremely ſtrong and tough, not in the leaſt friable or liable 
to break, as all others are. (6.) They are made with Eaſe, 
the others with Trouble and Difficulty. (7,) They are light, 
and may be ſent in Letters to any Part of the World, the others 
cannot (8.)' The Matter of theſe is of the laſt Duration; the 


other ſubje& on every Account to decay, (9.) The Impreſ- 


ions from Gol Dp Mepars may be gilt with Leaf Gold; and 
- thoſe from SiLver MepaLs, with Leaf-Silver ; and thus they 


will be always a lively Repreſentation of the Originals them- 


| ſelves. , (10.) In this Way alſo, the Tranſparent Wings of In- 
ſects are preſerved in their natural Colours; the caſt-off Skins 


of Spiders, Water-Newts, &c. are ſecured from the Injuries of 
Time. It would require a Volume, and many Copper- plate 
Figures to give a juſt Idea of the extenſive and curious Uſes that 
may be made of this Sortof Natural Typography ; eſpecially by thoſs 
who travel abroad in ſearch after natural Curioſities. But I ap- 
prebend the Hints here given will be ſufficient for the preſent, 
to initiate any one into the Practice of this Art, which is now 
in its Infancy, and mult be left to the ingenious Mane cas ta 


advance to a more perfect State. ; . 


N. B. T tis /fiuglaſs and Jiacture duly prepared may he had, 


in any Ventiiy, of the Author, at No. 171, in Fleet- Street. 
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